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THE EXMOOR COURTSHIP. 


With a Paraphrase in 


modern English Verse. 


HE Exmoor Courtship is a dramatic pastoral, in all probability 


as ancient as the time of Henry VII. 


tion is invaluable to those whose 
provincial dialeci in which it is w 
aad familiar. 


This singular composi- 
intimate acquaintance with the 
ritten, renders its meaning easy 


But to most readers of poetry it must be a sealed 


fountain ; and it is therefore hoped that the accompanying transla- 
tion or paraphrase, will enable them to penetrate and enjoy the spirit 


of the original. 
THE EXMOOR COURTSHIP. 
Persons. 
Axprew Moreman,a young farmer. 
Marcenry Vaywett, his sweetheart. 
Ov Nett, grandmother to Margery. 
‘Luomasty, sister to Margery. 
Scene, Margery’s Home. 
To Margery, enter Andrew. 
An. How goeth it,cozen Margery ? 


Mar. Hoh! cozen Andra, how dy’e 
try ? 

ia Come, let's shake hands, thof kiss- 
ing be scarce. 


Mar. Kissing’s plenty enow : but chud 
zo leefe kiss the back o ma hond es e’er 
amanin Chattacomb, or ycet in Para- 
com ; not dispreze. . 


THE ARCADIAN LOVERS. 
RAMATIS Persona. 
Crtrapon,a lover of Pastora. 
PasTora, a youug shepherdess. 
Mevisea, graudmother to Pastora. 
ATUENATS, sister to Pastora, 


Pastora is met by Celadon. 
Cel. How fares the lovely maid, Arca- 
dia’s pride, ss 
fo Celadon by kindred ties allied ? 
Past. My gentle kinsman, hail 


Cel. In friendship’s sign 
Will fair Pastora juin ber hand to mine, 
Though pay the custom now,and maiden 
pride, 
[’s sweeter,symbol, lip to lip’s denied ? 
Past. Ah, Celadon! too oft the guile- 
less maid, 
fo such unseenly weaknessis betray’d. 
But be it never mine in that respect 
Of decency the precepts tu neglect. 


jSoouer than grant to the mostlovely swain, 


Phat roame by Ladon’s banks or Tempe’s 





plain, 


Vou. 59. 21. 








And. Es dont believe thate, 
yeet es believe well too. 


Marg. Hemph ! oh, that vary 
vengeance vut o tha! Tha hast? 
creem’d ma earms, and a most 
a borst ma neck.—Woll, betto 
all, how dost|| try, es zey 
cuzen Andra? es hant a zeec 
ye agurt while. 





And, Why fath, cozen Mar 
gery§nort marchantoble, e’er 
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Such a salute to this cold hand of mine, 
in pride I speak not, I’d those lips cuniine, 
Cel. Fond as 1 am, and easy tu believe, 
Not thus Pandora can ber swain deceive, 
[Salutes her. 


Past. Forbear,rude swain, il! fortune and disgrace 
Pursue thy steps ! forbear the rude embrace ! 
Ah cruel! thus my tortur’d neck to strain, 
hus grasp my arms,and pierce my breast with pain! 
Yet tell me, Celadon,—ah me, with friends 
How socn torgireness an offence attends! 
Vell, ifthy abeent days in joy have past, 
For many a day is past since L beheld thee last ? 
Cel. La truth, Pastora, not exempt from pain 
Chese limbs have prov’d since on t idona’s plain 


zince es escoredu® stack or two) With angry Lycidss I strove ; but know, 


wey Rayer Viogwell Uther day.| 
Bet, zugs! es trem’d en, and 
vagg'd en zo, that bee'l veel et 
for woue while, 


Marg. How, cozen Andra! 
why es thort you coudent 
voit zo. 

And. Why, twos oll abou 
thee**mun:vor es chat hire an 
eel word otha, 
Murg. How! about me! Why 
why vone about me, goud zweei 
now ? of a ground he can zey 
no barm by ma. 

And. Well, well, no mater. 
Es condent bire tha run down, 
and a roilad upon zo, and zet 
silllike att mumchance, anc 
net pritch en vort. 

Marg. Why, what, and be 
hanged toen, coud ha zey o 
me, @ gurt ¢$ weazel. 

And, bis begit the words now 
~-bet ha roilad zo, that es cou- 
dent bear et— Beta dedent lost 
eslabour, futh! vor, es |l]] tozed 
en, es& taurb'den, es FE lacc« 
en, es thengd en, es drash'd 
en, es drubdt’d en, es tann’d e: 
to the true *** ben, fath. Bet, 
tap ! cham avore ma story. Zes 
T; ** Thee art a pretty vella!” 
zes he; “ Gar! thee casseni 


muke a pretiy vulla’o’ ma.” 


*« No, agar, “ zeyeT, vor th 
art tou ugiv to be madea preity 


Full lithe cause for triumph bad my toe 
But, by you azure heav’a, the blows Ldealt 
Were oft repeated, and were sorely felt. 
Oit shall the moon increase, and oft decay, 
Ere he for.et his humbled pride that day. 

Past. Atv! little deem'd Pastora that, in rage ? 
ter gentle kinsman could rough contest wage. 


Cel. For thee that rage arose—cou!d I unmoved 
Hea; the maid slander’d whom my soul approved. 
Past. For me.’ good heaven, what charge unjust 
and vain 
Could he produce Pastora’s fame to stain ? 


Cel. Nay, let it pass—it was not mine to hear 
Thy conduct censar’d and revenge forbear ; 
Ye powers ' covld [ sit impotent and tawe 
Whilst malice dar’d Pastora’s acts defame ? 


Past. What! iil betide the wretch whom I despise 
As the base tenants of the wattled sties, 

What could he say, what urge ? 

Cel. The words unkind, 
Unjust remembrance brings not to my mind ; 
Bet tis’ enough, my fair, for thee to know 
{ 900n aveny’d thee on thy worthless toc, 

Now here, now three, as in my strength f rose 
He felt the fary of repeated blows. 

Yet stas, when first began one fierce debate, 
Since, such Pandora’s pleasure, Vil re late. 





i* A pretty tale, and pretty youth, * I cried. 
|He thus, * to check by torce o’erwweening pride 
Is mine; a pretty youth thenstile not me, 

ly manly strength superior far to thee,” 

Ah no,” I tauntingly replied, ** iv truth, 

lo make thee, Lycidas, a pretty youth, 


veila; that's true enow.” ** Gar,} Transcends all human power,”:and now his breay 


a was woundy mad ttt thor 
“ CLeibtry thate,” zeys he,— 
** As zvor'stha wat,” zes I— 
Zo, up be roze, and to’t we 
went. Vurst ageed maa tt; 
whisterpoop under tha yeu: 


WVith fury swelled, as he these words addresst. + 
* Shall we the contest then of manhood try ?” 

“ Uf suchthy wish, this instant { “i reply.” 

Swift he advanced impatient to engage ; 

[ swilt opposed him, fired with equair “ge. 
Beneath my ear he first a blow epplied, 


anaiit|| voreways a geed ma afi! Phen struck with fury my unguarded side ; 
vuich in the leer—Add ! thoi 
esrekad up, and tuck en be 
that collar, and zo box'd en ane 
zlapp'd en, that es made his 
kep hoppy, and*bes y ead gddle 


to en. 





‘\ud now L summoned all my might and priest 
Upon my foe ; I grasp’d the feeey vest, 

In snowy tulds, that wrapt his neek around, 

And now my fierce tempestuous blows resound < 
ena s de to side his lucks dishevell'd flew, 


|W hilst bts head dizzy with iheirtury grew. 



















Trace 


Dain! 


ist 





we 
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Marg. Well, es thank ye,| Past. Thus to defend an injured maid was kind, 
gpzen Andra,vor taking wone’s}Accept the thanks of no ungrateful mind ; 
parte zo— Bet cham**** aghes'| But much I] fear he'll of thy blowscomplain 
he'll go vor a varrant vor ye,|fo those, whose office 'tisto guard the plain 
and take ye bevore the consta |Prom lawless contests ; and for this offence 
bel ; and then he may be bound] Chey drag thee to our high tribunal hence, 
over, and be vorst to g’in to| And thou be bound in penalty severe ‘ 
Exeter to the sizes; and then|No more withangry words to wound the sbeplierd’s 
amey zwear the peace o es, ear. 
youknow. Es en it better to!’Tis better farto bid contension cease, 
drenk vriends and make it ap 2] Together meet, and, as a pledge of peace, 
Phe sweet libation to Lyzus pour, 
Then drag the goblet, and be tues no more, 


NOTES. 


* This word, differently accerited, was in use in QueenElizabeth’s time, 
“ it was 
A handsome pretty custom’d brandy shop 
As any was in Venice, none dispraized.” Volpone, Act. 5. 
i.e. Novffence intended to others by an implied degradation. 
» * Chancer says, when woman “ hath caught an ire 
Vary vengeance is ali her desire.”—The Sompnour’s tale 
+ i. e. squeezed, trom the Teutonie Krimpen to contract. : 
|| i.e. How d’ye do? A sea phrase,perhaps communicated to the old Exmoorean, 
it is used by Shakspea-, in the Tempest, 








by some navigators of the Bristol Channel. 
in a nautical sense. 

§ Nort Merchantable seems a figurative expression derived from commerce, “ 
commodity not perfectly sound or vendible.” Andrew’s meaning therefore is— 
** Not perfectly sound or well, ever since I exchanged some blows with Roger 
Vrogwell. . 

From the Icelandic tak a blow, or the Latin tactus. Score is often used in the 
same sense as to reckon, 

** Perhaps for ummun,i. e. woman. 

Aw me from mome,a foolish creature, and chance, or come by chance, 4 
changeling, 

tt A Hog or sow, from the cutaneous distemper, to which these animals are liable. 

“ Against those measels which we disdain should fetter us.—Coriolanus. 

fi Toze, I take to be of the same meaning as another Devonian word, towsec, 
toss or tumble. 

§§ From the sound of a blow heartily laid on, as well as slam, or the more cxpres- 
sive slam-bane, all Exmoorean words. 

€¢ Lace denotes te lash. 

*** Or, perhaps bent “ They foolme to the top of my bent—Hamiet. 

ttt Then. $¢¢ Wilt.—|ii Gave. = 

ttt A cluse ottensive whisper—-thence applied toa sudden unwelcome blow. Si- 
milar to /irripoop,a word yetcommon in the North of Devon. 

Immediately ; so voore-rcert denotes for thright, headlong,—without consi- 
deration. 

§§§ ‘* Vutch in the Leer,” to push any one (under the ribs,) as if you were under- 
propping from the Anglo-Saxon. Leery denotes, among the Exmooreaus, “ hul- 
ow, or empty.” 

"99 “ Kep,” acap. Anglo-Saxon. 

*ee® Aghast frequeatly occurs in old writers, and sometimes in modern, but no 
Jonger in congersation. “So Hodge, in “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” Act. 1 Scene 3 
** Cham agbast, by the masse.” 

To be continued. 





Biography of Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar.) 
(Concluded from Page 208.) 


T was not one of the least interesting incidents in the life of our poet, 
that it is understood he was solicited by the Administration tw 
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fall into their ranks. His answer ‘was, he had no praise to bestow, 
but if silence would content them, he would muzzle his muse. The 
ofler was accepted; but it was sometiine after hinted to him, (having 
been paid two quarters’ pension) that active co-operation was expected. 
That he, in consequence, waited upon Mr. Charles Long, the 
Scerctary of the Treasury, who, after some general conversation, 
informed the Doctor that there was moncy floating in that mine for 
such as deserved well of the Government. This, of course, startled 
the virtuous and independent satirist, who snatching his hat, hastily 
withdrew, and refused to take the pension, of which one half year, 
amounting to 100/. was then due. 

It should, however, be stated, in justice to Dr. Wolcott, that, 
subsequently to the melancholy circumstances of 1788-9, he never 
unbridled the licentiousness of his muse upoa his Sovereign. 

The “ Poetical Epistle to a Falling Minister” was sueceeded by 
“ Subjects for Painters,” in which a multitude of stories, are* 
versified, most of thei humorous, and some vulgar and profane ; and 
this work was in turn succeeded by ** Expostulatory Odes tu a 
Great Duke and a Little Lord,” “ Benevolent Epistle to John 
Nichols,” ** Advice to the Laureat,” “ Epistle to Bruce the Abys- 
sinian Traveller,” “ The Rights of Kings,” &c. &c. 

Having realized property by means tending very much to revolu- 
tionize, Peter Pindar was no friend to revolutionizing in other hands, 
and in another way. About the year 1792, he attacked Tom Paine 
and his infamous works, with considerable success. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all his odes, epistles, and satires, in which 
politics, personalitics, the arts, literature, science, tales, humour, and 
love, were so oddly blended, and often so finely treated? Suffice it 
to say, that they form a collection of four goodly volumes. Fora 
number of years past, the Doctor has written little except an 
occasional squib for anewspaper or magazine, to which receptacles 
for the fugitive wit and poctry of the passing hour he was a contributor 
for above threescore years. An edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters, in which he wrote the life of Richard Wilson, was the only 
work of magnitude, independent of his poems, which we have heard 
of his having executed. 

The pursuits of Wolcott were not those which are calculated to 
secure an easy and quict life, ‘The enemy of many, too many, of his 
fellow creatures, earuing bis bread by the continual publication of 
satire, as it is called, but in honest truth, of much professional 
invective and personal slander, the world rewarded him neither with 
public honours nor private friendships- His wit was relished by the 
multitude, and the better paris of his genius applauded even by the 

wise and goud, who, while viey praised the talent, detested the 
principles of the writer. His wasthus an existence of warfare—his 
hand was against every man, aud the hand of every man was against 
him. latter period of his days were agitated by many turmoils. 
By a !awsuit with his booksellers (which was compromised) it 
appeared that they allowed him 250/, a year for the copyright of his. 
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works. Ilis furious assault upon the author of the Baviad in the shop 
of Mr. Wright, then a bookseller in Piccadilly, was an affair which 
was attended not only by present shame but future punishment. He 
mistook for Mr. John Gitlord, editor of the Antiyacobin Review, in 
which he had been severely handled, Mr. William Gifford, te 
celebrated translator of Juvenal, and editor of the witty Antijacobia 
newspaper, and rashly attempted to strike the latter with his cane. 
But Mr. Gifford, aware of the attempt, wrenched the weapon from his 
hand, and laid it about the shoulders of the assailant, who was pushed 
out of the shop, with the pain of a broken head added to the disgrace 
of so scandalous an outrage. The man who had with his pen so 
bitterly attacked all ranks of society, could not endure a_ similar 
infliction upon himseli; but in astate of smtoxication resorted to 
ruffianly violence in revenge. Respecting this disgraceful transac- 
tion we shall say no more, than that an cffort of Mr. Gifford’s muse 
inflicted as severe a castigation as was ever given to a brother 
author, in an Epistle to Peter Pindar. 

Wolcott was a man of vigorous constitution, and tasked that 
blessing to the uttermost in the gratification of sensual appetites. Tis 
convivial talent was great, but not suited to the most virtuous sex, 
nor even to the moral or refined of our rougher kipd. At the festive 
boar’ he was a gourmand, and how long his propensities for pro- 
miscuous gallantry (alas! the word) were indulged or stimulated 
beyond the period for better days, may be gathered from the 
circumstance of his having been prosecuted, when above seventy 
years of age, for criminal conversation, or, we believe, for attempted 
criminal conversation, with the young wife of a friend, a tailor, to 
whom he obtained familiar access under pretence of preparing her 
for the stage, with a mania for which she was struck.. Damages were 
given in the King’s Bench Court, but never paid ; and we know not 
whether the lady was exactly fitted for public life or no by her 
venerable tutor. She was raticr a fine woman, and as the husband 
was concealed somewhere while Pindar fell into the snare, it was 
generally thought that the matter was planned to entrap Lim. He 
was sadly annoyed by the denouement. 

This was among the last acts of Wolcott’s career which furnished 
conversation for the town, le lived fot some years in Gooch-street, 
where he once narrowly escaped being burnt to death, together with 
the old woman who attended him in his blindness: the bed cuvtains 
of this domestic having caught fire, the blaze was luckily scen by a 
hackney coachman on the stand opposite the house, who rushed in, 
in time to save Pindar and is housekeeper, and found the former 
amid all his infirmity endeavouring in vain to subdue the flames 
with ahearth-raug From Gooch-street he removed ter country air 
to Somers’-town, where his sa!ubrious retreat was most noxiously 
situated near a stagnant and offensive pool. Here he died on the 
13th of January, after a lingering, but not painful illness, ia his $ 1st 
year. It is said that he dictated verses within a few days of bis 
death: he bad .coutributed slight productions to the periodical press 
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within a year ortwo preceding. Report also states that many of his 
earlier and unpublished jeux d’esprit are preserved in Cornwall by 
his ancient acquaintances or their descendants. 

What rank may be assigned to him as a poet, it is not our province 
to determine. When the pure shall be separated from the impure in 
his works; the soundly crftical, the easy lyrical, the humoraus, and 
the pathetic, from the abusive, the doggrel, the vulgar, and the 
profanc, there will remain, in our opinion, a residuum which will 
Jong maintain powerful claims upon the applause of mankind. For 
in many of his lesser efforts there is great tenderness and beauty, and 
in multijudes of his anecdotes and tales such a fund of entertainment 
as must render them lasting favourites. That his memory may survive 
untainted by those blotches which infected his living fame, it is 
incumbent upon his future editor to execute upon his works the 
advice which Hamlet gives his mother respecting ker heart: 


“ O, throw away the worser part of it. 
“ And live the purer with the other half.” 


Tour from Piper's Inn to Stourton, with some Remarks 
on the Antiquities of Britain. 


Stourton, November 7, 18— 


Nw having started early from Piper’s Inn, it was dark when we 
alighted at the inn of this place ; and as we were not a little 
fatigued by a journey the most unpleasant I ever had, in which the 
little we saw of the country was by snatches between the showers 
of snow ; we were not inclined to be very fastidious as to our ac- 
commodations, but this house seemed to indicate a competency to 
supply every comfort that hungry and fatigued travellers might 
require. 

A large party of people of fashion who in their transit towards 
Bath had stopped to see Stourhead, had taken an early dinner there, 
and were just gone, so there was an apology made for introducing 
us into a smaller room, the best room being in too much disorder ; 
the very thing that suited us, as, after what we had undergone all 
day, “ suaig was the word ;” and snug we found every thing, to the 
u:most latitude of its meaning —Ilearing that there was a great deal 
of company at Sir Richard Hoare’s, we came to a resolution of not 
delivering our credentials from Holnicete, which we accepted con- 
ditionally, concluding that we should feel ourselves much more in- 
dependent, and be freed trom the toil and ceremony that must na- 
turally result from the introduction they were likely to procure. 

It being rather late before we took our departure from Piper's Inn, 
our transit through the country we passed was too rapid to allow of 
any digression from our road, or of any stoppieg. ‘The little we saw 
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of the country, as I have already hinted, was by snatches ; and that 
little, to eyes accustomed to the charming scenery of Wales, aud that 
part of Somersetshire we had just visited, so different in its aspect, so 
tame, and so monotonous, was very insipid indeed :—a great deal of 
low lands all overflowed, and the little swells crowned with wind- 
mills ; so that if we had been Quixotes, we should not have wanted 
such giants toencounter with. The highest point that met our eye, 
during a temporary suspension of the fog, was Glastonbury Tor, 
the only ancient part left of that once splendid monastry, a very con- 
spicuous object, but what is remarkable, this fragment only, as we 
were informed, belongs, or did lately belong, to Sir Richard Hoare ; 
so that he could boast of possessing two of the finest observatories in 
the kingdom : this Tor, and Alfred’s Tower,in his own grounds at 
Stourhead, both commanding a view of each other. 

To you, who have, I believe, all Dugdale’s Monasticon by heart, 
and of course must be well versed in the history of Glastonbury, it 
would be an insult should I attempt to compress the various legends 
I have read, and have heard from my fellow traveller on the road, of 
iis origin, to give any thing like Consistency to which secins ex- 
tremely difficult. 

What is your opinion of the account given of the discovery of 
Arthur’s grave? Credulity may certainly be indulged to 4 weaknass ; 
but is not the opposite quality too often carried to such lengths as to 
induce the possessors to question things as clear as the noon day 
sun ? Itisno wonder that by many thefindingthe body of Arthur 
should be disputed, notwithstanding the plausible evidence that is 
adduced to prove that fact, when there are those, and, I believe, 
Ilume ameng the number, who doybt that such a man ever existed, 
The Britons for many ages could not be persuaded but that he was 
still alive, especially as the manner of bis death was not clearly 
ascertained (there being at that time a policy in givinga mysterious 
air to his disappearance, like that of Romulus), or the place of iis 
interment known ; a circumstance referred to- in a prophecy of 
Merlin, and in that curious fragment of Taliessin called the Grave of 
the Warriors: 

“ The grave of the steed, the grave of the man of conflict, the grave 
of Gwgan with the ruddy sword, and the grave of Arthur, are 
mysteries of the world.” 

To confirm the hereditary prejudices of tis countrymen, long 
after his time, in supposing their favourite hero, if not immortal, at 
least not dead, my feilow traveller has furnished frem bis nate books, 
{several of which be carries with him) some curious documents, 
written in bis clear small hand, containing the essence of every 
author who has treated of British history, tle says that there were 
two Arthurs, a real anda mythological character; the Arthur of 
romance and the Arthur of bistary, who are too often confounded, 
and hence all the inconsistences which render the existence of the 
latter doubted. The Silurian chief who was elected to the sove- 
reignty of Britain, was not oily a patron of the bards, but said ta 
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have been a bard himself, and is recorded in one of the Triads, that 
curious British chroniele, by threes, as one of the irregular bards, 
with two others, thelife ofa warrior bemg incompativle with the 
profession of bardism, the basis of which was universal peace. Jones 
tells me that there is one poem preserved that has been ascribed to 
him, of which he has favoured me with the translation of two or 
three stanzas, though, he says, the spirit of the original must una- 
voidably evaporate by an attermpt to transfuse it into a language too 
weak to follow the flight of the Gwentian rhapsody, You will find 
this animated fragment asa rider at the end. The subject of the 
poem appears to be a description of his knights companions of the 
round table; and the poem has the reputation of being handed down 
hereditarily in a family near Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, where 
Arthur held his court, and which boasts to trace its lineage to that 
illustrious monarch’s cupbearer. Jones transcribed it from a manu- 
script that seemed to have been in the possession of the great 
antiquary, Edward Lhwyd, by the marginal notes he had introduced 
in his own hand writing. In pursuing Arthur | am got widely out 
of my course ; but bad I continued in it, my progress would have 
been next to a blank ; as, after Glastonbury Tor, what with fog and 
darkness, we were not treated with the sightof any thing six yards 
out of the road. The last thing that presented itself while daylight 
lasted was the park wall (keeping us company for a full mile) of Red 
Lynch, an old seat of the Earl of Ilchester, but which, I understand, 
has not been regularly inhabited by the noble family it belongs to 
for several years, but is left at the mercy of two most destructive 
occupants, rat and dry rot, to get ridof which no process of eject- 
ment has yet been discovered. After passing this, night shut in upon 
us,and all was éerra incognita till we were unchaised at this comfort- 
able inn, where neatness and quict contend for the mastery. Jones, 
whois at another table, in the midst of his erbarium, has just re- 
minded me of bis Arthurian stanzas, so I must close my letter, to 
make room for this very curious fragment, or his nationality will 
be offended. Your's, &c. 


* Spread be my board round as the hoop t of the firmament, and as ample as my 
heari, thatthere may be nofirstor last, for odivus is distinction where merit is 
equal. 

Whois he with bis spear yet dripping with gore ? It is Meurigt, the eagle of 
Dyved, the terror of the Saxons: he gave a banquet to the wolves at Cevyn Hir- 
aeth§. Woe be to him who meets him in his wrath ! 

i have heard his shout! "Twas the sound of death! His guards of Cemaes|| ex- 
‘ulted ; like lightning flashed their blades around him—the signal of blood. Shey 
know no sheaths hut the body 01 the foe. 

Phe whirlwind ot war ishushed. A lion awong roses is Meurig ia peace; mild 
us a sun-beam in spring,in the circling of the festal horn€, when the womb of the 
ao qnickens at his touch, or whea-he conquers in the battle** of the chequered 

ward, 

son of Urientt¢ thy place is here. Inthe strite of blood Owen and Meurig were 
insepareble ;—twin lions! they tought side by side, aud at the feastshall they be 
divided ? Beset with toes, the barbed sigel once reached Menrig’s breast ; Owen 
spread his shicld before lis wounded friend, ‘Tbe Gwyddelians saw his ravens§ 
wud fled ; he pursued, and the Cynben ran with blood, Urien, thy fanie is with, 
the burd;but Urico can never die whilst Owen lives. ‘ 
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Notes in Ed. Lwhyd's Hand. 

*This clearly alludes to his famed round table. 

tthe words in the original signify the horizow. 

tMeucig was a Regulus of Dyved, or Pembrokeshire, and said to be one of the 
four wie bore golden swords before Arthurat bis coronation feast. Must of the 
gentry of Cemaes trace their pedigrees to him. ) 

(Phere is a place on the confines of Pembrokeshire of bis name ; that, is, the 
mountain of longing or desire, literally ; but here Hiracth is used as desiderium in 
Latin sometimes for grief, ag in that passage of Horace : 

** Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus.” 
Andon this spot I was shown hundreds of ttle billocks, by tradition graves of those 
who tell in battle, it having been the scene of a sharp contlict between the Saxous 
and the Welsh, and no doubt the same that is here mentioned. 

{Phar disthct of Pembrokeshire where itis said he-had his palace, at Pslan Nufer, 
and probably on Uiat spot which aiterwards the Normans occupied, and whcre the 
Lord Rhys wasin durance. 

4 Tbe beraes of Cambria, iike Homer's, were accustomed to solace themselves 
with masic during their short intervals of rest from their martial labours. 

**OQutof bach, little, and cammeawn, battle, sprang back-gummon ; and there can 
be no doubt but the game bere alluded to was chess; a game that,] was told by 
iny antiquarian friend, the Worshipful John Lewis, Esq. of Munarnawan, in Pem- 
brukeshire, was understood by the most unlettered peasantsof Cemaes, asif inhe- 
rited from the time of Meurig. ‘To this pentleman’s communications from a finely 
illumiuated pedigree, that traces his family to Arthur's illustrious guest, I am in- 
debted for these notes. And the coat of armour which Mr. Lewis bears, viz. azure, 
a lion rampantin an orle of ruses, or, may solve the expression used abuve, of a lion 
GON TOSS. 

ti This was a prince of the northern Britons, who came to South Wales tothe aid 
of the sons of Cunedda to expel the Gwyddelians,and was recompensed with a 
partion of territory in Carmarthenshire; and some say he built Caercynhen Castle, 
a very strong fortress on a high rock above the river Cyuhen. 

& The cognisance of his shield was three ravens, the coai still borne by Mr. Rice, 
of Newton, and all the other tainilies who boast their desceut trom him. 





~— 
ANECDOTES OF BUONAPARTE AND HIS COURT. 
From the Gazette de France. 


OR some time there have been published in Europe a great 

variety of works tending to make known the pmncipal actors 
of the great political drama, which has been performed in France 
from the dissolution of the republic to the restoration of the monarchy. 
Many of these writings record details of truths which have been 
recognised. And these are certainly not the most piquant ; others 
relate circumstances that are much more curious, but not authenti- 
cated, or possessed even of probability. Amongst this last number 
ought to be classed the pretended memoirs, with which the attention 
of the people has, during the last month, been occupied, 

The following are some of the incidents related in this work ; 

** Napoleon, in the field, feared no fatigue, braved the worst of 
weather, stretched himself under the worst tent, and s¢cemed to have 
lost ail care for his person. When in the palace he bathed regularly 
every day, had himsclf anointed all over with Eau de Cologne, and 
frequently, through its course, changed his linen, The dress to 
which he was most partial, was that of the National Guard. When 
Vou. 59. 2M 
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on his journies, every habitation which presented itself seemed good 
enough for his purposes, provided the sinallest ray of light was not 
admitted through the epertures of the casement where he slept. His 
board was covered with the most rare viands, but he never touched 
them. <A breast of mutton broiled, cutlets, a roast fowl, lentils, or 
kidney-beans, were what he mostly partook of. He was particularly 
fastidious as to the quality of his bread, and he drank only the finest 
wines, in very small quantity. 

* Jt has been said that be was in the habit of taking daily cight, 
ten, and even-a dozen cups of coffee ; rothing can be more untrue ; 
his usual fare was balf acup atier his breakiast, and as much after 
his dinner. 

“ During his first consulate, Buonaparte came out of his cabinet, 
one’day, with a pinch of snuff between his fingers, whicl he had just | 
taken from a box placed permanently for that purpose upon his 
table. ‘There were many boxes similarly placed upon the chimney 
pieces and cor nices of the adjoining roomis, for the purpose of sup- 
plying his oceasional wanis. After having lounged for some time in 
an inner room, be used to pass inte the second, where his steps 
guided him mechanically to his favourite reservoir. In opening a box 
in the second room he appeared astonishcd—nay, even aflrighted ; 
he stopped, shut down the lid quickly, and in bis haste to regain his 
chamber, bounded over the space whica separated him from it. 
There the similarity of the box, which had been the subject of bis 
terror, awakened new agitation. It is unnecessary to add that that 
in the saloon was poisoned. Thenceforth that practice was discon- 
tinued, and Buonaparte afterwards kept bis snuti in a corner of his 
under waistcoat, or drew occasional pinches from a box which - his 
chamberlain without intermission held cut to him. 

* Buonaparte usually displayed his good huimour by pinct ing the 
ears, the hands, and the arms of his favourties, and sometimes even 

’ in giving them smart blows. Don Juan Escoiquitz, Archdeacon of 
Yoledo, received from him very many proofsof the like tenderness 
at that period when be brought his august pupil to Bayonne. Madame 
de M———— was the only lady of the cout who had the hardihood 
to check, with good humoured earnestness, these indications of his 
partiality.” 

One of the most piquante anecdotes of these Memvires, is that 
related uf Buonaparte, as having happened at a breaklast which he 
tuok at the Post-master’s house of Claye, when setting cut on his 
campaign of 1806. There they had made the most ‘splendid pre- 
paratjwns for lis reception, and perhaps the whole history of that 
little commune does not furnish another instance of so } rinecely a 
repast. Not far from thence lived the old Duke of P———, shut 
up in au ancient chateau, by a series of :cstrictivns which his { 
had caused formerly to be imposed upon him, and debaired 
litthe imbecility from the ditlerent hinds of cananc ipation whiel 
Kevolution had givento the whole world. The eld maa, eiown 
silly and almost paralysed, conceived great joy at being permitted, 
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under these circumstances, to approach the personage whose journal 
was the daily source of his pleasure,and who came not to make war 
upon paralytics. Having provided himself with a small sack of 
Moka coffee and an harangue, which bad,on a former day, been 
manufactured by the clearest head of his village, he set out for Claye, 
and placed himself in his elbow chair in the passage, which led to 
the Postmaster’s house. Buonaparte, smarting under a long fast, 
was hastening to his breakfast, and was but little disposed to pay 
much attention to the Duke of P. —,who astounded him alike 
with the variety of his compliments and the length of them. Through 
form’s sake, however,he took from him his discourse, and precipitated 
himself into the breakfast room, leaving the old man astonished at 
such a reception, which he had calculated upon would be much 
more warm, Qn his return, after breakfast, through the same _pas- 
sage, he was again accosted by the old applicant ; who, with a voice 
rendercd doubly comical by his stammering, cried out, “ Ifyou are 
not disposed to receive my compliments, at least be good enough to 
tell me how you liked my cof—-cof—cof—cof.” Ere he had time to 
organize the perfection of the sound, Buonaparte, who knew nothing 
of his coffee, was thrown off his centre, and, with his suite, indulged 
in a burst of merriment at the old gentleman’s expense, whicl was, 
bowever, very conducive to digestion. 











TH WINTER ‘OF 1818-19. 


IIE singularly mild temperature of this winter, and the want of 
frost and snow, is not confined to our own island, but is equally 
o>Served in almost all parts of the European Continent. In Sweden, 
and most parts of Russia, they have had, instead of the usual degree 
of cold, a temperature of several degrees above the freezing point. 
This has been the case even in Lapland, to the North of Tornea 
where, instead of the usual cold of 200 of Reaumer, they have had 
69 of warmth. ‘This want of frost and snow is complained of as a 
serious inconvenience, by preventing the conveyance of the iron ore 
from the mines in Sweden, to the smelting houses ; and in Russia 
the carriage of goods from the interior to the seaports for exportation, 
which is regularly done in the winter, when the hard frozen ground, 
covered with snow many feet deep, aflords a solid, even, and commo- 
dious road. 

From the Meteorological Journal kept at the Botanic Gardén of 
Geneva, the same phenomenon, of want of snow, appears to have 
occurred on the Alps. In the three months of October, November 
and December, there was only once (19th November, so much as a 
white frost. Fiom the 10th of October, till the 14th of November 
there was no rain; there were then some rainy days (7 in all) to the 
20th November, after which there was neither rain nor snow to the 
end of the year, 
2M 2 
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In the whole course of this month, (November,)” says the Jouy 
pal, “ the snew bas not laina single day on the mountains that 
surround ovr Lake. This is a phenomenon of which the oldest ia- 
habitant can remember no previous instance. The wheat is remarka_ 
biy beautiful ; the cattle are stiil in pasture as in the month of Sep- 
-tember.” 

The same Journal, for December, says, “ ‘The continued fineness 
of the temperature, during this month, is without parallel in our 
country. Mount Jura, which is generally covered with snow in 
November, is stil almost totally free from it to day, the 3tst of De- 
cember. There is none at ali onthe summit of La Dolc, and very 
little on the summits near fort Liccluse. In consequence of the 
dryness of the temperature all the year, the springs are ve ry low, and 
we begin to be uncasy for next year, secjng that the mountains have 
fio snow atall on them.” 

It may be interesting to add the situation of the Botanic Garden 
at Geneva, which is 203 toises above the level of the sea. Latitude 
46° 12', longitude 15° 14” (of time) to the cast of the observatory of 
Paris. 

The Meteerological Journal, kept atthe convent of St. Bernard, 
1246 toises above the level of the sea, states that in the month of 
November there was very little snow for the season, even on the high 
mountains round the convent. 





ON THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CORN. 
From the Analysis of Human Nature, by S. Pheips,a Work just published. 


1‘ the opinion of this author, population does net in this country 
press upon the means of subsisteace ; the causes therefore of the » 
poverty and distress which. partially exist, become naturally the 
subjects of investigation, and are traced by him with much ability 
to the inadequate remuneration of labour—arising in part from the 
abuse of the Poor Laws, and in part from the great muportation of 
foreign corn. The latter subject is treated with so much fairness that 
we shall extract the passage. 

The comforts of the labouring poor must necessarily depend on 
the fands de stined for the maintenauce of labour, This is indisputa- 
ble, butit will not always be in proportion to their increase. Funds 
are atWays diawn to the most protitable objects, and as agriculture 
js not always the most profitable, though the safest and best pursuit 
in the end, it is oftentimes neglected. It is the erroneous péinciple of 
great gain and immediate profit, that is the great check to agriculiure, 
and the facilities which are given to the importation of corn are also 
hurtful vo agricu!tural industry.” 

The condition of the labouring classes cannot certainly be very 
essentially improved, while their habits remain the same ap at present, 
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farther then by giving them a greater command over the means of 
subsistence; but this is of less value to them than permanent 
employment, and a permanent change in their habits. it may be 
difficult to fix the price of labour, because this will always depend 
upon the demand ; but, when it is reduced below the standard at 
which poor people can properly subsist, it then becomes unjust, and 
the evil must fall upon society some way or other. It is then the 
duty of society to step forward, and endeavour to increase the demand 
for labour, which will always soon bring it to its fair and just recom- 
pense. aes: 

“ It has been said that manufacturers, by inspiring a taste for 
comforts, tend to promote a favyurable change in the habits of a 
people, and this way counterbalance all their disadvantages. The 
Jabouring classes of socicty, in nations merely agricultural, are 
generally on the whole poorer than ia manufacturing nations, though 
less subject to those occasional variations which, among manufac 
turers, often produce the most severe distress. ‘The reason of this is, 
that agricultural labour is the worst paid, and manulacturiag labour 
cither over or under paid, according to the demand, and the 
manufacturing people, owing to bad habits, are inclined to live 
according to their best means, and never provide for the worst ; and 
these are the people whose habits are with the greatest diiliculty t 
be aucnded ; buy it can be done, as bas been proved by Me. Owen, 
and if ali people were to follew bis example, in this respect, in everv 
linc of Hife, we shauld net long heye to cemplain ef an excess of 
population, or of the poverty and distress of the countrys; and when 
saving banks are properly established, among all classes of people, it 
will remedy this evil; for, when once people begin to save, they wilt 
no longer be dissolute and improvident, . 

It has been Jaid down by Aristotle, Dr. Smith, and others, that 
land and labour coanstitute the wealth of nations. This is true, but 
Jabour constitutes the greatest part; for, without labour, land would 
yield little to the wealih, power, or comforts of a state, or people. 
‘This we may see clearly evinced in Spain, Russia, America, and 
other extensive territories, No more land will be cultivated than 
there are people to consume its produce, unless it can be exported, 
and itis bot very Wise jn a@hy country to import corn, when the 
lands of the country would produce suflicient for the subsistence of its 
inhabitants,and when,at the same Ume,there is not sufficient demand 
for tacir labour, But if, at the same time, it be a manutacturing aad 
commercial country tat imports cern, and there be sullicient 
employment for the people, and demand for the manufactures of the 
country, carn may be taken in exchange far such merchandize, and 
Not injure saciety, or the industry of the country; but if money Is to 
he paid for the cora imported, and there is not suffierent employment 
for the population of the country, it is thea an evident disadvantage, 
which no object of commeree can ever Compensate, or any thing but 
Immediate necessity justily, . 

“ It is more conyvenicnt to import corm than eattle, or any aviinal 
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ford, on account of the diffictilty of transport of the latter ; but it is 
ot more advantage to the labour and industry of a country to import 
eattle, or any animal food, or produce, than corn, excepting fish, 
which is asource of industry, as well as supply of subsistence, not 
properly considered, or encouraged, in this country. There are 
different descriptions of labouring classes of people in every country. 
‘rhe policy of nations, however, is generally to support and encourage 
one staple article, or some particular branch of industry or another, 
but never the whole together. Sometimes it is the fashion, in this 
country, to think of nothing but agriculture, and it becomes so much 
the mania, that every one turns his thoughts to it. ‘Then something 
or other checks this rage; and, instead of making it a moderate and 
steady. pursuit, people desert it, to lead a more idle lite, or turn to 
some more favourite amusement. Thus the agricultural poor are 
neglected, and must be supported by their parishes, unless they can 
find some otheremployment. Wearied out with the bad support they 
get, and thelow price of their labour, the agricultural poor fly to 
towns and manufactories for employment, and if they are disappointed 
there, their misery is complete. They then turn out ill, and vice 
and crime are the corresponding consequences. ‘The policy of the 
Chinese ought to teach us better wisdom. With them the most revered 
pursuit is agriculture: which certainly sould rank first, as the 
general and most useful occupation of men; but every branch of 
industry should be supported, for a people to be happy.” 

“ The price of corn depends upon the supply of the markets, or 
upon the plenty or scarcity which is brcught to market, and not upon 
the quantity that there may be in the country, and whether plenty is 
produced by growing more corn in the country, or by importitions 
from abroad, the effect in price will be the same; but there will be a 
material difference us to the agricultural interest and industry of the 
country ; for that money which is sent abroad to purchase corn, will, 
by growing more corn in the country be employed in useful mdustry, 
and productive labour at home. Nothing can countenance the 
importation of corn, but wherethere are not hands to raise it,or lands to 
produce it, in sufficient quantity for the population, which has never 
yet been known in any country. It was this bad policy which destroyed 
the Roman empire, and has been the ruin of Spain and other countries, 
and has also been one of the greatest injuries to this country ; for 
although it may be said to make a barter or exchange for mawufac- 
tured goods or other articles, yet it never comes iv return of payment 
for such gouds. For the importers of corn are seldom exporters of 
woollens or cotton goods, and never, perhaps, make their payments 
this way; nor do the peuple in foreign countries take our woollens or 
cottons, merely because we take their corn. They take those articles 
because they have a necessity, or occasion for them, therefore it is a 
feeble policy to admit the importation of corn, but when there is an- 
absolute necessity for it, and it cannot be produced at home. When 
we have, or could have, enough of our own, why should we purchase * 
of others? Asevery natioa looks to its own interest and benelit 
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and should to the industry and happineéss-efjts own people, this is a 
subject of the highest importance to the welfare, happiness, and 
improvement of this country. Do what.we will, we cannot bring the 
price of provisions in this countryto a level with that ot other counties, 
whilst we have an enormous debt and taxes, without injuring the 
agricultural and landed interests of the country, by importations of 
corn, and thus lessening the demand, as well as lowering the price of 
agricultural labour. low are proprictors of lands or farmers to pay 
poor rates, taxes, tithes, and labour, aud a dear price for atl other 
articles, if they cannot sell their corn at a fair price? And if they 
cannot profit by it they cannot be expected to grow corn, nor will 
they employ labourers, or till the land, as they otlkrwise would do. 
‘Thus society in general suffers for it. Better to pay a reasonable 
price for corn, than suffer the industry of the country to be checked, 
or the demand for labour to be lessened. Give us employment, say 
the labouring people, and we do not regard the price of corn. But with. 
out employment it is little advantage to them that corn should be 
cheap; fer they cannot purchase itai any price without employment, 
and must either starve or live upon charity, if they are deprived of the 
means to purchase it, 

« The argument made use of in favour of the importation of cora 
is, that the poor people would have a greater plenty, and those nog 
interested in agriculture would thereby be greatly benetited ; but no 
more corn will ever be imported thaa will find a market, nor wilt 
more be raised than is consumed ; but there will always be enough, 
and sufficient raised within the country, by provident care and j udici- 
eus encouragement; therefore it| amounts to the same thing whether 
corn is imported or not, in regard to supply, price, or quantity. Wher 
things are excessively dear, there is always less consumption and 
more economy, and when they are excessively cheap, there is more 
waste, and in a. short time, less supply ; because - neither corn, nor 
any other article, will be raised, or produced, longer than it will yield 
the grower or procurer its cost, with some profit.” ° 

Upon the whole, we consider Mr. Phelps to have taken a liberal 
and comprehensive view of the subject of which he treats ; but there 
are passages_in his book which lead us to suspect that he bas derived 
his knowledg¢ rather trom reading than from observation. It »ppears 
to us arrant Cockneyism to talk cf the abundant harvest of 1813, 
which was deficient by at least one fourth part: and of the price of 
corn having been permanently raised by speculation ; since, if our limits 
would admit of the discussion, i would be casy to prove that the 
quantity and value of the corn exposed to saleevery week, throughous 
the kingdom, is such as to overwhelm the mosi powerful combinations 
of capitalists; and that, although a temporary advance in price may 
be produced by artificial means, the eflect will recoil upon the oper \- 
tors, unless there be real foundation for it. Our author alse betrays 
a great inclination to fix by law the prices of labour, and of other 
commodities, which ought to be left entirely tiec. Ele more than 
intimates his approbation of a standard price of labour (ouch higher 


thay its present rate), and of an assize of bread and tia. We 
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suspect, also, that when he observes, that if “ all the lands of England 
were destined te produce food for man, or even if large quantities 
were applied for artificial grass instead of pasture, and if the whole - 
were cultivated to their full extent, it is impossible to calculate the 
number of people they would employ and support,” our West Country 
farmers would reply, in these words of Arthur Young (whom our 
author often quotes with great deference), that “ he who would 
plough up a good old pasture must be msane.” An intelligent’ 
Scoteh farmer, and most successful cultivator of “ artificial grasses,” 
once exclaimed to the writer of these remarks—“* Oh, Sir! but the 
grandest things for you English farmers must be your mecders, I 
think ye call them (meadows.) IT read in my farming bocks that ye 
have ratural meeders, which grow ye a crop of hay every year, and 
yield good feed for cattle afterwards. Oh! it Ehad but twenty acres 
of such on my farm, I'd flog the whole island,” 


f—. -___. _____] 

ef 

A FACT. 

A Parish clerk in achapel of case, at Meltham, in Yorkshire, 
being ordered to advertise a horse, thus described it: “ Stolen, 

or otherwise’ conveyed from Hallem, near Bedlam, a horse 15 hands 

high, four white feet and a black one. God save the King with a 

pack saddle on his back. 


a 
ELECTION BON MOT. 


VINHE late residence of the Duke of York, Piccadilly, now the 

Albany, was originally built by Mr. Lamb, the grandfather of 
the present Member for Wetminster. When it was first completed, 
Mr. Lamb remarked to the witty Eail of Chesterfield, that he dit 
not know how to distinguish it properly as the family town residence, 
because it would appear rather awkward to call ir Lamb House, 
“ The difliculty, my dear Sir,” replied the Peer, “ is casily removed, 
by your calling it House Lanib !” 


SHARP REPLY. 
y eer country attornies met a waggoner on the road, and thinking 
to be witty upon him, asked why his fore horse was so fat, and 


the rest so lean? “The waggonet knowing them, answered, “ that 
his fore Lerse was a /uwyer, wnd the rest were his clients.” 
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ANCIENT COPPER MEDAL. 


Few weeks ago anancient copper medal was found in a marl 

pit eight or nine feet under ground, upon the estate of Kleth- 
kampf, in the Dachy of Holstein. An account of it may perhaps 
be interesting to the friends of medallic science. It is four inches in 
diameter, and of the time of the Emperor Heraclius, who died a. d. 
641, and is in good preservation ; almost all the inscriptions are 
very plain and legible. The face represents the bust of the Emperor 
reposing on a crescent, with the look directed upwards, a long straight 
beard, and wearing the Greek imperial crown, On the reverse is the 
Emperor dressed in the imperial mantle, bolding in his left hand a 
cross, and in achariot drawn by three spirited horses, which is 
guided by a charioteer. The circumstance that the Emperor holds 
a cross, leads to a conjecture that this medal was perhaps coined in 
commemoration of one of the great victories over th¢ Persians, by 
which he recovered out of their hands the holy cross, and brought 
it himself into the Temple of Jerusalem. This would give a kind of, 
meaning to the burning lamps. If this conjecture be well founded, 
the medal must have been struck about the year 629, when thateveng 
happened, and would therefore be now 1189 years old. 


‘ 


ere 
QUESTION. BY J. W. A. OF PLYMOUTH-DOCK. 


UPPOSE there were two flag staffs both perpendicular to the bo- 

rizon, one 116 feet and the other 79 feet high ; between these, 

in the same straight line, stands a bell post whose distance from the 

lowest flag staff is 45 feet ; likewise from the bells top to the top of 

the highest is 150 feet ; and from the same to tho lowest is 80 fees : 
what is the distance of the flag staff tops. 





ANACHARSIS, 


Coxcomb, who had nothing else to boast but his being a native 

of Greece, viewing Anacharsis with eyes of contempt, reproach- 
ed him with the barbarous state of Scythia. “ I confess,” said 
Anacharsis, “ I have some reason to be ashamed of my country ; 
but has your country no reason to be ashamed of you ?”—This 
question of the philosopher is applicable to those narrow minded 
men who traduce foreigners, without examining their pretensions to 
uotice and respect, and who are ignorant that virtue and merit are 
not limited by degrees of longitude, but may be the fruit of every 
soi! without distinetion, from Russia to Peru. 
Vou. 5). 2N 
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Answer, by J. Hartnoll, Plymouth, to W. Bickham's Rebus, inserted September 7. 


N exhalation is‘a SVEAM, 
Your dwelling is a TENT; 

Transposed they'll shew the book you mean 
To be the TESTAMENT. 


J. Parris, of Axminmster,aud P.Code,of Plymouth, have also auswered 


eee Se 


Answer,by W. Bickham,ncar Ashburton, to the Charade, inserted November 2. 


STEWARD who :is faithful found 
Will be with lasting hovour crown’'d. 


We have received similar answers from Ann, aud One of Castle Cary. 





REBUS.—BY ANN. 


Sight most dreadful to behold, 

Of which we often hear, 
When winter's rough, tremendous gales 
The briny ocean tear. 5 
Next take a word that’s us'd for place, 
And join them both together: 
Which, when you've done, transpose the rame, 
A pleasant town in Somerset you'll name, 





REBUS.—BY X. Y. OF SOMERTON. 


E witty gents. ateend I pray, 
A Heathen god be sure you'll say ; 
An article you next will choose; 
A preposition oft in use : 
These parts then, if you join aright, 
A temple you will bring to light. 


ENIGMA.—BY AUGUSTA. 


HO?’ oft thesubject of your ridicule ; 
Ladies, you found me usefal when at school ; 

And tho’ to puzzle you I now intend, 
You sometimes have me at your fiager’s end. 
I own I’m empty, but then, to be brief, ' 
When I'm well us’d, to want I give relief, 
*Tis not enough by you I’m thrown about ; 
But men themselves labour to wear me out, 
Tho’ both I shelter from the piercing stecl, 
Aa l often bear what otherwise you'd feel. 
I'll say no more, but leave your wits to guess— 
No doubt you would have known had I said less. 
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THE GREAT BOOK OF NATURE. 


A is there an eye so blind to persuasion, 
That unmoved o’er the great book of nat 
Al! is there a heart so devoid of sensation: 
That coldly the throbbings of ‘rapture can quell? 
Dead alike to joy aud sorrow, | ! 
Unfelt. the throbs of bliss or woe; 
Unseen the rays that hope can borrow 
To gild the pilgrim’s path below. 
A mere existence, free froay all 
The blest varieties of tife— 
Unrous’d, insens’d to nature’s call— 
Curs’d is that being with himself at strife. 


"Twas night—thg’ darkness scarce had shed 


Her sable mantle o’er the-sky ; ' 
The westera mountains yet tue glow, 
Of Sol’s departing beams display’d ;. .. 
Sut the embesom*d vales below 
Were shrouded in a browner shade, , 
And doubtful objects struck the,eye. 
The moon had not yet rear’d her head 
Above the southero hemisphere, 
‘Tho’ by the glimmer, faint, yet seen, 
The eye foretold her presence near, 


To glad the world, aud smile upon the scene. 


To muse on oature with an ‘eye 
Enthasiastic, as the zeal . 
Which e’er bade youthful patriots die * 
Hervic for their country’s weal— 

‘To cull her beauties, and apply 

A moral to her sileut tale. 

To tread her paths tho’ often trod— 
Often—but Al! with beedless haste. 
To view in every spot a God, 

And mark his power sublime and vast, 
In the still breeze and howhwg blagt, 
Has ever with delight my soul employ'd; 


Hfail dear delights! with solemn dread 
Ye fill the philosopiic miad, 

With devious steps entranc'd I tread, 
Nor leave a sigh, a wish behind. 

Life, and its tumults, all resiga’d, 

Thy purer page I fain would scan, 
Learn there, and soaring while I read, 
Forget I still am mortal man, 


But quitting earth, contemplate nature's plau 


Oh! could the eye bat pierce the veil 
‘That clouds the horizon of the soul, 
Soar upwards, and oue moment stcal 
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A glance upon the wondrous whole. 
Survey the systems as they roll, 

And view the secret springs that move 
This vast machine, its acts control— 

Far be the sight. Alas! ’twould prove 
Too much for human eye to kea, 
Conceptions raise too great for men, 

And ere imagination feigns 

The mind sinks back to nothingness again. 


Say, what has life to claim our cares, 
Or to create one anxions thought, 

That man should waste its fleeting vears 
To grasp at what can ne’er be caught? 
Short span of being! can it be, 

That thus around our hearts you twine, 
And every throbbing pulse confine, 
Uniess it beat alone for thee? 

But off, vain shackles! not for me 

Are thy soft, syren lurings spread, 

Not all thy temptings e’er will move 
The heart to thy allurements dead; 
Born nature’s child, I ans, and will be free. 


What tho’ thy pleasures sparkle in the cup, 
Aad mirth and laughter on the surface flow, 
Say, did-a mortal e’er yet drink it up, 

And not confess the nauseous dregs below? 
‘Shat mirth was sadness, langhter, woe? 

And when be quaffs, his sense o’ercome, 
Thy Circeans arts have sealed his doom, 
Aad while the moments onward go 

The pilgrim revels, and forgets his home. 


Yet life! if I can dare forebode, 

By thy accustomed boons to all, 

I may expect much—bad, or good, 

The share of ease, or great or small, 

Alike to me—content withal : 

Or should thy web snap short, and leave 
The race unfinished, unpursued, 

My soul would ve’er repine or grieve, 
Careiess of thee, and all that thou canst give 


But yet I own one tender string, 

One charm that ever will adhere ; 

One tender pulse that opes its spring, 
And fondly throbs to linger bere. 

The only ray that life can cheer. 

*Tis not of earth; the link is giv’p 

To join the imprison’d soul with Heav'n, 
And chains the heart by one dear tie, 
For which it lives, and loaths to die. 


Exeter, February, 1819. 





ON A MISER. 


IS body's buried here, an’ how his spirit fares, 
I canna say; but this I'll swear, there's none that keu’d him cares 











T. E. D. 








